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of the term defies any approach to finality. AIJ the same,
the singular mention of 'Karunadar' in a Tamil work of
200 A. D, as already noted, leads us to infer that, in all
probability, 'Kannada1 is derived from 'Karunadu', mean-
ing either the big or the high country.1 Support is lent to
this view by the geographical characteristic of the vast
plateau, over which the early Kannadigas might have spread
far and wide so that both the vastness and the high altitude
of the region may have been meant by the term. 'Karunadu'
compressed itself into 'Karnadu' by the law of phonetic
decay and as is the case with so many Kannada forms
(Irme-Imme, Perme-Hemme), it became Kannadu by the
process of assimilation and ultimately Kannada again by
the law of phonetic decay.2 'Karunadu' at first meant the
country and 'Karunadar' the people of this country, but
when it assumed the form of 'Kannada', 'Kannada' stood
for country, people as well as language. The naming of

1 It may be remembered here that in later Tamil
literature and epigraphic records, Karunadagan (700 A.D),
'Karunadam (i4th cen, A.D) occur.
8 The shortening of the long vowel in phonetic decay is
common in Kannada words as, for instance, 'Tangulu'
corrupted from 'Tangul/^'Kannadu' must have, therefore,
become 'Kannadu* or 'Kanadu' (as is found in the current
usage of North Karnataka) and then 'Kannada.' The
example of 'Punnadu/ which was Sanskritised as 'Punnata'
in Sanskrit writings, indicates that 'Karnadu' must have
been changed into *Karn(n)ataf and also the form 'Pounnata*
in Ptolemy shows how long back the shortening of the vowel
might have taken place both in 'Kannadu' and TunnacUu